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chiefs to such a policy, it is probable that Signor Musso-
lini would have merely taken the Plan as a basis of
negotiation until he could see whether the opposition
in the League and in England was strong enough 10
force the British Government to disown the whole
scheme.

The deciding factor in the Emperor's decision* and
in the advice given to him by Mr. Colson, seems to have
been the feeling that Ethiopia as a protected State would
no longer be a member of the League of Nations, and
hence would be entirely at the mercy of further Italian
aggression or permeation. Mr. Colson was an American
of the most admirable type, honest, hard-headed, and
terrifically in earnest. He had a full measure of his
countrymen's distrust for British imperialism and
diplomacy, but he had a lingering faith in the League
of Nations, and international law. With the Emperor
this belief almost became an obsession. Long after he
had left his country he clung to the idea that England
and the League would ultimately restore him to his
full authority.

Probably the Ethiopian refusal of the terms made no
practical difference. For reasons of English domestic
politics the plan was born dead. Mr. Baldwin* partly
from sheer carelessness, had offended our English pride,
oar old and quite unjustified idea of ourselves as defenders
of international law and justice. Sir Samuel Hoare
resigned, saying, with considerable justification, that
from the Ethiopian standpoint the terms suggested were
the best that Italy would be likely to accept. Mr. Baldwin
remained in office, and Mr. Eden became Foreign
Secretary. Both had been fully cognisant of the year-old
intrigue, both knew that _; they intended to sacrifice
Ethiopia, but the English conscience was satisfied, the